mischief than to serious study. Although not a big bo)', physically, he was strong and agile, and when, in his walks to and from Trinity School, he encountered the rough street boys of western Manhattan, he quickly showed that he had spirit, pugnacity, and "scrapping7' ability enough to take care of himself. In this respect, too, the boy was perhaps the father of the man. That he early displayed qualifications for leadership seems to be indicated by the fact that when, at the beginning of the Civil War, his playmates in Jersey City organized a sort of Boy Scout company to march through the streets with regiments of soldiers on their way to the front, Edward Henry, although the youngest of them all, was chosen as captain.
The boy's education, so far as school training was concerned, came to an end when he reached the age of fourteen. After two years in Trinity, he seems to have made up his mind that it would be better for him, and perhaps better for his family, if he should begin at once the active work of life. Coming home from school one day, he marched into his father's study, threw his books down on the table, and said to his surprised parent: "Father, I have become convinced that there is something else in life for me besides school and books; I am going to work." The father, who himself had studious tastes, who